felt it, and En-Ian gave him no authority, and yet no one
could dismiss him from the band. So he came and went
with them and they avoided him. Why should one poor
man's son be such a small mean creature and another
poor man's son be fearless and good like En-Ian? But
* there was also the meanness of I-ko, who was a rich man's
son. They had had one letter from I-ko, complaining
because he hated the sea and had got only so far as Bombay.
He asked permission to stay in Bombay, but his father had
cabled him, Troceed to Germany. Funds forwarded
there/ So I-ko had gone on to where those funds were.
Whenever he thought of meanness such as Peng Liu's he
thought also of I-ko. There was something alike in those
two.
Into these thoughts Peony broke.
*You never did tell me whether this En-Ian was hand-
some or not.'
'I don't know,' I-wan said shortly. He thought, 'How
foolish I was to tell her everything!'
*Ah well, I shall see for myself,' Peony said.
She went out singing a little under her breath, and he
said to himself again, 'She is not thinking of the revolution
at all.' He wished more than ever that he had never said
anything to her. But it was this endless waiting that made
everything seem wrong to him.
Nevertheless the next day, so that he might not bear the
weight of the chance, he took advantage of a moment after
a class when they copied an assignment together from a
bulletin board, to tell En-Ian what Peony had said.
En-Ian listened and went on copying as though he did
not hear,
*At least she is not stupid,' he said. Then he smiled,
"I have never seen the inside of a rich man's house. And
after the revolution there will be no more of them to see.*
He went on copying. *So, I will meet you at the gate at
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